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The chief portion of the extracts we have 
given from Fietcher, are such as may lead 
our readers to presume that the terrible and 
the rugged are his sole excellences. This is 
not the case. He could pass from the fierce 
and awful to the most gentle. He was a 
of great range and versatility of a hat 
can be more exquisitely beautiful in concep- 
tion, or more expressively embodied, than the 
following view of heaven’s joys :— 
“ No sorrow now hangs clouding on their brow ; 
No bloodless malady ever ae face ; 
ts 


No age drops on their hairs Iver snow ; 
No their bodies doth embase; 
No thecnselves and theirs disgrace ; 


povert 
No fear of death the joy of life devours ; 
No unchaste sleep their precious time deflowers ; 
No loss, no grief, no change, wait on their winged 
hours.” 


We have thus dwelt at some length on the 
excellences and beauties of this poet, and with 
our author tried to “revive the inscription on 
his tomb-stone,” or, Scotice, to cast another 
stone to his cairne. There are fragments of 
unrivalled excellence, as well as defects and 
fallings off; but, as a whole, he has much 
merit, and will well repay perusal. 

DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. 

The sonnets of this loyalist and lyrist are 
still loved and read. were full of nature 
and of real feeling, notwithstanding the saucy 
description of Ben Jonson, that “they smelt 
too much of the schools.” *  * — fol- 
lowing is a sweet sonnet, and exhales the fra- 
grance of Hawthornden :— > Si 

“ My lute, be as thou wert when thou didst grow 

ith thy green mother in some shady grove, 

_ When immelodious winds but made thee move, 


And birds their ra did on thee bestow ; 
Since that dear-voles which did thy ‘doondd ap- 
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For which be silent as in woods before : 
Or, if that any hand to touch thee deign, 
Like widowed turtle, still her loss complain.” 


QUARLES. 


This is one of the leading eccentric and 
artificial writers of the seyenteenth century. 
Many of that age were full of conceits and 
subtleties, and even despised great genius if 


-pit eould not shape itself, or rather its offspring, 


to the Procrustes bed of a pyramid or hill, or 
an alliteration which made sense whether read 
backwards or forwards. They constituted the 
Chinese school of poetry. . Their productions 
remind one of the trees that are occasionally 
observed, from the. top of a stage-coach, on 
the roadside. The fantastic proprietors have 
cut them, living and green, into the shapes of 
eggs, sparrows, prrerine inverted, simi- 
lar chimeras. The writers of the age of 
Quarles would not be satisfied with nature— 
they must mend her; they would not read or 
admire the spontaneous effusions of genius, 
unlees they could be diverted into certain 
channels, like the worm-pipes of a distillery. 
They murdered Nature by abortive attempts 
to mend her. They forced Poetry to walk 
like a Chinese woman, or to dress like a man- 
darin, before they would look at her. To this 
tortuous taste the naturally fine genius of 
Quarles cut and cramped its noblest children ; 
on its altar he laid his poetry a holocaust. It 
is, therefore, the proof of great genius, that 
in his writings, labouring as they did under 
great disadvantages, are to be found passages 
that will bear comparison with those of any 
other poet. His genius broke out from the 
mass of crushing conceits, and by the beams 
it shot forth, gave token of an inner might 
and elasticity no pressure could keep down. 
The following verses, constructed primarily 
on the 139th Psalm, are full of rich and un- 
utterable poetry :— ; 


* “O whither shall I ly? What path untrod 


Shall I seek out to ‘scape the flaming rod 
Of my offended, of my angry God? 


Where shall I sojourn? What kind sea will hide 
My head from thunder? Where shall I abide 
Until hia flames be quenched or laid aside ? 


What if my feet shool¢ take their hasty flight, 
And eeek protection in the shades of night f 
Alas! no shades can blind the God of light! 


What if my soul should take the wings of day, 
And find some desert ? If she springs away, 
The wings of vengeance clip as as they. 
What if sume solid rock should entertain 

My frighted soul? Can solid rocks sustain 
The stroke of justice, and not cleave in twain? 


Nor sea, nor shade, nor shield, nor rock, nor cave, 
Nore silent deserts, nor the sullen grave, 
Where flame-eyed Fury means to smite, can save, 









No. 11. 
*Tis vain to flee; till gentle Mercy show 
Her better eye. the further off we go 
The swing of Justice deals the mightier blow. 


The ingenuous child corrected doth not fly 
His angry mother’s hand, but clings more nigh, 
And quenches with his tears her flaming eyc. 


Great God! there is no safety here below; 
Thou art my fortress—thow thal seem'st my fue ; 
*Tis thou that strik’st the stroke must guard the blow.” 


Fuller, the compiler of Abel Redivivus, has 
preserved several poems of Quarles’s, two of 
which we extract :— 


On Melancthon. 
“ Would thy ingenious fancy soar and fly 
Beyond the piteh of modern poesy ? 
Or wouldst thou learn to charm the conquered ear 
With rhetoric’s oily magic? Wou!dst thou hear 
The majesty of language! Wouldst the pry 
Into the bowels of philosophy, 
Moral or natural? Or wouldst thou sound 
The truly depth, and touch the unfathom'd ground 
Of deep theology? 
Go search Melancthon's tomes.” 


The following sonnet, on the faithfulness of 
the martyr and reformer Ridley, compresses 
some of his most remarkable and powerful 
temptations :— 


“ Read in the progress of this blessed story 

Rome's cursed cruelty and Ridley’s glory, 

Rome's siren song; but Ridley’s careless eur 

Was deaf: they charmed, but Ridley would not hear. 

Rome sung preferment ; but brave Ridiey’s tongue 

Condemned that false preferment which Rome sung: 

Rome whispered wealth ; but Ridley, whose great 
in 

Was godliness, he waved it with disdain : 

Rome threatened durance; but great Ridley’s mind 

Was too, too strong for threats or chains to bind : 

Rome thundered death; but Ridley’s dauntless eye 

Stared in Death’s face, and scorned Death stan ng 


> 
In spite of Rome, for England’s faith he stood, 
And in the flames he sealed it with his blood.” 


CRASHAW. 


The writings of this poet are some of them 
remarkable for a power and vitality not ex- 
celled by any of our first poets. * 

We quote some exquisite gems, which are 
alone sufficient to reflect lasting glory on the 

t’s name: it is entitled the “ yada of the 
ativity :"— 


“ Gloomy night embraced the place 
Where the noble infant lay; 

The babe looked up, and showed his face : 
In spite of darkness, it was day. 


We saw thee in thy balmy nest, 
Bright dawn of oar eternal day ; 
We saw thine eyes break from the east, 
Ard chase the trembling shades away. 
We saw thee, and we blessed the sight, — 
We saw thee by thy own sweet light, 


She sings thy tears asleep, and dips 
kisses in thy weeping eye; 
She spreads the red leaves of thy lips, 
That in their buds yet blushing lie. 
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Yet, when young April’s husband-showers 
Shall bless the fi ustful Maia’s bed, 
We'll bring the first-born of her flowers 
To kiss thy feet and crown thy heac, 
To thee, dread Limb! whose love must kvep 
The shepaerds more than they their sheep. 
To thee, meek mojesty! soft king 
Of simple graces and sweet loves, 
Each of us his Jam will bring, 
Each his pair of silver doves.” 


One of the Peculiarities of the Times. 


The love of money has a!ways indeed been 
a rank growth in man. Loag has inspiration 
marked it as the “ root of all evil.” Eighteen 
centuries ago it was known, by sad experi- 
ence, that, under its intoxicating power, 
Christians “ erred from the faith, and pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows.” 

But now especially, and in this new world, 
does that “ root of bitterness” seem to have 
sprung up with unexampled strength, and in 


THE, FRIEND. 


matier, not of mind; the languages that open! 
the doors of trade, instead of those which 
unlock the stores of classic or Scripture 
wealth; these bear away the palm, in the 
judgment of the many. Jo suit their taste, 
education must be rapid, be e business must 

arly. It must be all practical, because 
business is all its object. Its bearing upon 
the qualification of youth for money making, 
must be its test—because to make money, is 
thought the business of life. 

But the Church feels it; and when the 
present rising generation shall have risen to 
man’s estate, she will feel it a great deal 
more, in her nurseries—in the domestic 
training of those innumerable little flocks 
within their family folds, to which she looks 
for the lambs of the sacrifice, and for the 
holy priesthood at her altars. This evil 
spirit, like one of the plagues of Egypt, has 
come up into our houses, and into our bed 
chambers. ft has made the things of this life 
so prominent, and preparation for worldly 


a soil especially favorable to its widest spread. | business so important, that many parents, 
~ > ; 
I'he whole population seems literally “ hast-| incapable of serving two masters, have grown 


ing to be rich” ——* counting all things but loss | lukewarm and formal, irregular and _ineflec- 


for the excellency” vi this prize—believing 
that a man’s life does consist “ in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth. The 


many minds that once seemed looking for 
wealth, not in things which are seen and tem- 
poral, but those which are unseen and eter- 
nal. Many, every where, whose professioa 
before God is to “seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness,” and to feel hat 
their life and portion are “ pid with Christ, in 
God.” do yield themscives to this strife of 
gain, and lay theniselves down to this raee, 
and consume time, and etrength, and heart, 
in pressing towards this mark to a degree 
exceedingly dishonourable to their “ high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus,” and utterly 
incompatible-with the right discharge of any 
spiritual duty. Such, indeed, to an evil ex- 
tent, has always been the case. But now, we 
apprehend, more than ever before in this 
land, is it a crying evil. The excitement is 
more general, more powerful, more engross- 
ing, more unsparing. It stimulates the most 
Janguid—it enslaves the strongest minds. 
Men of regular business-habits, who love 
“the old paths” of honest, patient industry, 
complain with a thousand tongues, that “old 
things have passed away, and all things have 
become new.” Old methods are too slow— 
old paths are too circuitous. The regular 
alternation of seed time and harvest has be- 
come antiquated. ‘The farmer, the mechanic, 
the tradesman, is impatient “to reap where 
he has not sown; to gather where he has not 
strewed”—not content unless he gain in a 
year, the prize which used to occupy a 
patient life-time. It is no less than the 
* covetousness which is idolatry.” It is an 
excitement which is positive intoxication. 


We feel it in our schools and colleges. To 


form and discipline the mind, to train the 
morals, and endeavour the nurturing of youth 
in the fear of God—the very essence of sound 


education—is too slow and unworldly for the 
prevailing taste of the times. The science of|his own soul; or what shall a man give in 


' 8. prayer with their children, it is much to be 
mania has taken a most launentable hold on|{eared, has declined, or, with many, passed 







eases, become nearly silent and pointless, 




































tive, in the training of their children for God 
and ‘eternity. Prayer for their children, 


away:. Instruction at home has, in many 


without earnestness and heart, or perhaps 
has been entirely laid’ aside ; the parent con- 
soling himself that the Sunday School is an 
adequate substifute.-. Family, worship, if con- 
tinued, is cramped and-hurried. The time is 
wanted for more stisqulating coricerns ; so 
that the morning and evening offering, instead 
of a living sacrifice, hns become dead ; a form 
of godliness without the power. The influ- 
ence of the father’s daily society is with- 
drawn from his children; they see him but 
at his hurried meals. Not only is the whole 
day given to business, but the evening to the 
same—at least to the gathering up of the 
fragments of business, that nothing be’ lost ; 
or else to such an engrossment of thought in 
“the course of this world,” as leaves no 
liberty of mind or heart for the domestic 
duty of a Christian father, in charge of the 
souls of his children.— Bishop M'‘ Ilvaine. 


THE SALVATION OF YOUR CHILDREN. 


It is not merely a very important object, 
deserving a high place of regard, and to be 
pursued with diligence, but it 1s comparatively 
the only object, in the interests of children. 
It is so great, that all others are hid under its 
shadow ; so precious, tha. whatever interfercs 
with it must be sacrificed to it;.so engrossing, 
that if any thing in the domestic circle be 
really incompatible, it follows, necessarily, 
that it cannot deserve a place in the lowest 
regards of a rational mind. The place it 
occupies in the view of the Scriptures, and 
should hold in the estimate of the parent, is 
precisely that which is assigned to every 
one’s own salvation. ‘“ What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose 


exchange for his saul?” _ Every one sees in 
what a position of infiuite consequence these 
words exhibit the interests of his soul. But 
let him repeat them for his children—“ What 
shall it profit me, or them, if they gain the 
whole world and lose their souls?” Then 
what follows? ‘Seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all. these 
things shall be added unto you.” This com- 
mand, and this promise, are for “‘ you and 
your children.” They bid you, by all the 
infinite worth of your own and your chil- 
dren’s souls, to seek, on their account as well 
as for your own, and to endeavour to have 
established in them, as well as in yourselves, 
first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness:” yea, to seek these as first in point of 
time, frst in point of interest, first in point of 
effort, and as objects so unspeakably superior 
to all others, that, gaining these for your child- 
ren, you may rest assured, on the word of 
God, that all other things which, did you 
perfectly know their welfare, you would de- 
sire for them, “ shall be added unto them.” 

To those who make less of religion than 
this, there is no promise of success. ‘ The 
kingdom of heaven,” whether we seek it for 
our children or for ourselves, “is like uuto a 
treasure hid in a field; the which, when a 
man hath found, he hideth, and for joy 
thereof goeth and selleth all that he hath, 
and puyeth that field.” In other words, he 
sacrifices every thing to get it, and does so 
cheerfully: not as suffering loss, but getting 
great gait. It is required of us, if we would 
enter into life, that we “count all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ. “It is equally requisite that we set 
the same value upon the knowledge of Christ 
for our children; that by whatever price or 
effort we may get for them that hid treasure, 
we be willing to give it, and feel it an un- 
speakable gift that a blessing so precious 
can be had at a rate so cheap. 

Settle it, therefore, in your hearts, ye 
parents, that in the religious training of your 
children, houses and lands, and all worldly 
things, are to be despised, in comparison 
with the worth of their souls. ‘“ This one 
thing” you must do; “ Forgetting those 
things which (in point of importance) are 
behind,” as if they were not, you must press 
towards the mark of the prize, by all judi- 
cfous, all devout, all earnest, all tender and 
affectionate means, as the one thing in your 
children’s welfare which, if gained, all things 
are theirs—if lost, all is lost. 

How many have failed in the religious 
training of their children, because the king- 
dom of God was not the first thing, the 
one thing they sought for them!—Bishop 
M‘Ilvaine. 


For “The Friend.” 

Anti-Slavery and Colonization Society. 

At this time, when there seems so much 
diversity of opinion and such erroneous sen- 
timents respecting the plans and principles of 
the two important societies whose respective 
titles stand at the head of this article, I have 
thought the following just and uoprejudiced 
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character of these rival institutions would be 


wanting due discretion, to say the least, have 
interesting, and might tend in some degree to | commended it in the north as an anti-slavery 
promote correet opinion in regard to them. 
it is believed to be copied verbatim, with one 
single exception, from the narrative of Reed 
and Matheson, and whether its publication at 
this time shall have the effect desired by the 
writers, of doing away prejudice and enlight- 
ening the readers of “'The Friend,” in rela- 
tion to the deeply interesting and important 
subject of American slavery, or not, the gra- 
phic and masterly style in which the author 
has treated his subject cannot fail to gratify 
the intelligent reader. We 
11th mo. 25, 1839. 


boured to show that it does not disturb slave 
property, and that its tendency is to secure 
and porpetuate it; und this has confirmed 
suspicion in distrust. The best friends of the 
society and the slave have protested against 
these conflicting and unworthy statements ; 
but they have not been able to revive confi- 
dence. Then 3. As a remedy for slavery, it 
must be place:} among the grossest of all de- 
lusions. In fifteen years it has transported 
less than three thousand persons to the Afri- 
can coast; while the increase on their num- 
bers in the same period is about seven hun- 
dred thousand! By all means let this colo- 
nization society exist, if it will, as a mission- 
ary society for the benefit of Africa; but in 
the name of honesty and common sense, let 
it.disabuse the public mind, by avowing that 
it does not pretend to be a remedy for slavery. 
4. If this society could accomplish its object, 
and transport all the slaves to a foreign shore, 
it would inflict on America herself a most 
deadly wound. She wants the coloured peo- 
ple ; she cannot do without them. She hag hi- 
therto depended, and does still depend, on the 
African or the Irish for every instance of con- 
solidated labour; and she owes to the sweat 
of their brow a full moiety of her prosperity 
and wealth. If the Africans were removed 
to-morrow, one half of her territories would 
be a mere desolation. To wish to get rid of 
them is a mere prejudice—the most vulgar of | 
all prejudices—the prejudice of colour. Only 
make them white, and America would know 
how to value them. It i¢ quite evident, then, 
if benevolent opinion and effort in its im- 
proved state, was to be concentrated in favour 
of the slave, that some other association was 


The more ostensible means for their relief, 
which have been created by the force of pub- 
lic opinion, are to be found in colonization and 
anti-slavery societies. The colonization so- 
ciety is the elder of the twx, and originated 
in a pure motive of compassion for the slave. 
It proposes to establish a free colony on the 
coast of Africa, and by this means to confer 
a benefit on a country which has been wasted 
by our crimes, and to open a channel to the 
slave-holder to give freedom to his slaves. Its 
founders hoped that the movement thas made, 
while it brought the direct blessing of liberty 
to many, would indirectly, and without stimu- 
lating the prejudices of the planter, familiarize 
the common mind with the inherent evils of 
slavery, and thus contribute to ultimute eman- 
cipation. For many years this was the best 
and the only remedy offered to the public at- 
tention, and the benevolent, of course, took 
hold of it; and it has at present the concur- 
rence of New England, and of the intelligent 
and influential in most places. 

The anti-slavery society is of later forma- 
tion. Without hesitation or condition, it de- 
mands immediate and complete abolition ; and 
in doing this, it does not scruple to pit itself 
against the older society, and to denounce it 
as standing in its way, and as favourable to 
the perpetuation of slavery. This, as you may 
expect, has brought the two societies into a 
state of violent collision. Neither party has 
kept its temper; much personal abuse and 
bitter vituperation have been emitted; and 
both, in the heat of party conflict, have been 
in danger of losing sight of the slave, and 
affording a humiliating but acceptable spec- 
tacle to the slave-holder. Apart from these 
animosities, you seek an unprejudiced judg- 
ment on these societies. You shall have at 
least an honest opinion. The colonization so- 
ciety may have been well as a harbinger of 
something better; but it was never equal to 
the object of emancipation, and is now below 
the spirit and demands of the day. 1. It does 
not lay hold sufficiently on the public mind. 

What it proposes to do is indirect, and indefi- 
nite, and complicate; and bears no propor- 
tion to the pressure and extent of the evil 
with which it professes to deal. 2. It has 
lost a great measure of public confidence. Its 
founders and original friends are of unim- 
peached integrity; but it has now many de- 
voted slave-holders among its chief support- 
ers, and this awakens suspicion. Some of its 
agents, acting in difficult circumstances, and 


advance of the public mind as the older 
—- fell below’ it. By saying this, how- 
ever, | would not be understood to complain 
of the great principle it adopts, but of the 


predominance. Had it calmly and firmly 
announced, on religious grounds, that all 
slavery is a’sin against God, as well as an 
offence ‘against society, and that as such it 
requires, without delay, to be abolished ; and 
had it refused to come down from the high 
vantage ground, to deal in persona! invective 
and exaggerated statement, it would have 


tion of the religious and philanthropic of the 
community, with surprising rapidity. But it 
has not done so. In looking to a noble issue, 
it has been impatient of means necessary to 
the end. In proposing to confer an inestima- 
ble good, it has not paused to ask how it ma 

be granted -with the least alloy of evil. It 
has allowed nothing to prejudice, nothing to 
interest, nothing to time. It has borne on its 
front defiance, and not conciliation, and this 
not merely against slavery, but against the 
slaveholder. Means leading to the result, 
and remuneration consequent on it, instead of 
being considerately discussed, are perempto- 
rily denounced. {f there be any thing that 


society ; while others in the south have la-| foreground of the battle. 


methods by which it has sought ‘to give it | 


won its way, unresisted, over the whole por-| 







has special power to shock existing prejudice, 
it has been called upon and placed in the 
It has been re- 
solved on getting the wedge in, but in fulfil- 
ling this resolution, it seen.s to have been 
careless, whether it should be by the but-end 
or the fine one. As you might foresee, the 
effect has been that mostly those who would 
have been its best friends, have been afraid 
of it; and those who were pledged, from the 
truest benevolence, to tle Colonization So- 
ciety, have received offence; while in the 
slave states, its personality and want of pru- 
dence, apart from its devotion to a hated 
principle, has thrown back the cause to a 
lamentable distance. However, most of these 
evils, | believe, have originated with a limited 
portion of its agency, and are more or less in 
course of correction. It has, under forbidding 
circumstances, made to itself a host of 
friends; and if even now it shall recover its 
backward steps, and move to its great and 
holy object with ordinary wisdom and tem- 
per, it will soon collect all that is liberal in 
mind, and generous in affection, in its favour. 
Should its course be still repulsive and inaus- 
picious, the cause will not be left in its hands. 
The public mind is in motion, and it will 
create some legitimate medium of action for 
itself. If the Colonization Society would re- 
nounce its pretensions to emancipation, and 
content itself with the work of a missionary 
to bless Africa by redeemed and pious Afri- 
can®, there would be an end of all heart 
burnings between the institutions. If those 
who benevolently joined this society, as a 
means of emancipation, would unite with the 
wisest and best men in the Anti-Slavery 
Society, in the cause of abolition, the reli- 
gious and generous energies of the nation 
would find a focus, from which they would 































indispensable. ‘It is only to be lamented that | fuse and dissolve every chain of every slave, 
the Anti-Slavery has shot at once as much in| and the world would be free. 


THE CULTIVATION OF OPIUM. 


In India, the extent of territory occupied 
with the poppy, and the amount of population 
and capital engaged in its cultivation, and in 
the preparation of opium, are far greater than 
in any other part of the world. Malwa, Be- 
nares, and Behar (Patna), are the chief locali- 
ties ; and nearly every chest of the drug ex- 
ported from India bears one of their names, 

according to the part of the country in which 
‘it was produced. About one half of the 
whole product of India is obtained from Mal. 
wa. ‘Though the chiefs of Malwa are under 
British protection, the management of the 
soil ise ntirely beyond the company’s autho- 
rity, and the cultivation of the poppy and the 
production of opium are free. The traffic in 
the drug is also free, excepting the “ transit 
duties,” which are levied upon it when pass. 
ing through the British territories, as most of 
it does on its way to Bombay, from whence 
it is exported to China. But in Benares, Be- 
har, and throughout all the territories within 
the company’s jurisdiction, the cultivation of 
the poppy, the preparation of the drug, and 
the traffic in it, until it is brought to Calcutta, 
and sold by auction for exportation, are under 
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a strict monopoly. Should an individual un-| continued till the poppies come to maturity. ; lationvand capital, now devoted to the pré- 
dertake the cultivation, without having “ en- | Perpendicular cuts «r scratches are then, made | duetion.of opium. Taking into account the 
tered into engagements with the government | in the rind of the bulbous heads, with a musele| whole of Turkey, China, and India, it will be 
to deliver the produce at the fixed rate,” his| shell, found in all the tanks of the country. | seen that many thousand-acres, with millions 
property would be immediately attached, and| From these cuts the juice exudes, and is|of the inhabitants, atesemployed in the culti- 
the ryot* compelled either to destroy his|daily cullected and delivered to the local| vation of poppies.—ZJnigquities of the Opium 
poppies, or to give securities for the faithful | officers. This is a very tedious process,| Trade. 







delivery of the product. Nay, according to 
a late writer, “ the growing of opium is com- 
pulsory on the part of the ryot.” Advances 
are made by government, through its native 
servants, and :f a ryot refuses the advance, 
“the simple plan of throwing the rupees into 
his house is adopted ; should he attempt to 
abscond, the peous seize him, tie the advance 
up in his clothes, and push him into his 
house. The business being now settled, and 
there being no remedy, he applies himself, as 
he may, to the fulfilment of his contract.” 

Vast tracts of land, formerly occupied with 
other articles, are now covered with poppies, 
which require a very superior soil in order to 
produce opium in perfection. Hence, its cul- 
tivation has not extended over waste and 
barren lands, but into those districts and vil- 
lages best fitted for agricultural purposes, 
where other plants, ‘ grown from time imme- 
morial,” have been driven out before it. But 
though poppies are now spread over a wide 
extent of territory, the cultivation ia still, as 
it has long been, rapidly on the increase. In 
1821, in the single district of Sarun, belong- 
ing to the province of Behar, there were, 
according to the testimony of Mr. Kennedy, 
(many years collector of land revenue and 
deputy opium agent in that district,) between 
15,000 and 20,000 bigahs of land, (about one 
third of an acre per bigah,) then under culti- 
vation. In £829, the amount was nearly, or 
quite doubled, and the produce, in the mean 
time, had increased in a still greater degree. 

The mode of cultivation pursued in the 
“Patna district” may afford a good idea of 
that which obtains in other places. The ryot, 
having selected a piece of ground, always pre- 
fering (cateris paribus) that which is nearest 
his house, encloses it with a fence. He then, 
by repeated ploughings, makes it completely 
fine, and removes all the weeds and grass. 
Next le divides the field into two or more 
divisions, by small dikes of mould, running 
lengthways and crossways, according to the 
slope and nature of the ground. He afier- 
wards divides the field into smaller squares, 
by other dikes leading from the principal 
ones. A pit, or sort of well, is dug about ten 
feet deep at one end of the field, from which, 
by a !eathern bucket, water is raised into one 
of the principal dikes, and in this way it is 
carried into every part of the field, as re- 
quired. 

This irrigation is necessary, because the 
cultivation is carried on in the dry weather. 
The seed is sown in November, and the juice 
is co'lected in February and March, during a 
period usually of about six weeks. Throuzh- 
out the whole process, the ryot is assisted by 
his family and servants, both women and 
children. As soon as the plants spring up, 
the weeding and watering commence, and are 





* The ryot is the immediate cultivator of the soil. 








































requiring constant attention. 
poppies are exhausted, their colour changes 
from green to white. 


labours of the season are now closed. 
eultivator receives about three and a half 
rupees (Sp. Dis. 1,65) for each seer* of the 
poppy juice, which is required to be of a}, 
specific consistency. ‘This must be such that a 
gomastah can take it out of the vessel in which 
it is brought for delivery by the ryot, and 
turn it over without its dropping off his hand; 
if it is not sufficiently dry to admit of this, it 
is either returned to the ryo: for further 
evaporation, or an additional quantity must 
be delivered, to make up the deficiency. 


other, 116 lbs. 


When the 


The seeds contain no opium, and the 


The lands under cultivation are measured 


every year, and their boundaries fixed, in 
order to prevent collision among those to 
whom they are assigned, The government 
annua'ly enters into an engagement with the 
cultivators, through an intermediate agency, 
constructed in the following manner :—There 
ts first a collector, who is a European; 
secondly, there are yomastahs, a superior 
class of men, both in education and caste; 
thirdly, sudder mattus, a respectable class of 
land-holde:s; fourthly, villagers mattus, the 
principal villagers, a little superior to the 
ryots; and fifthly, the ryots, the chief 
labourers in the cultivation of poppies. 


The “engagement” entered into with the 


government is this: when the poppy is ripe, 
and immediately before the period of extract- 
ing the juice, the gomastah and his establish- 
ment make a circuit of the country, and form, 
“by guess,” a probable estimate of the pro- 
duce of each field. He then makes the ryot 
enter into an engagement with him to deliver 
the quantity thus estimated, aud as much 
more as the field will yield, at the price pre- 
viously fixed; if he fails to deliver the esti- 
mated quantity, and the collector has reason 
to suppose he has embezzled the deficiency, 
he is empowered by law to prosecute the 


ryot in the civil court for damages. 

The product in India, for the last year, it 
is said, amounts to. about 35,000 chesis. The 
Malwa averages about 134 Ibs. per chest; the 
The weight of a chest, how- 
ever, varies, and is sometimes 140 lbs. In 


Turkey. the product may be 2000 or more 
chests, annually. 


In regard to China, we 
have only the testimony of the ccuncillor 
Choo Tsun, respecting his native province, 
Yunnaw. The poppy, he says, is cultivated 
all over the hills and opeo campaign, and the 
quantity of opium annually produced there 
cannot be less than several thousand chests. 
From the foregoing statements, derived 
chiefly from official documents, the reader 
will be able to form some opinion as to the 
extent of territory, and the amount of popu- 





* The seer = 1 Ib. 33 o2.; 13,866 dr. avoirdupois. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
STANZAS. 


The |“ And the far wandering of the soul in dreams, 


Calling up shrouded faces from the dead, 

And with them bringing soft or solemn gleams, 

Familiar objects brightly to Gemmeenn 

nd wakening buried love, or joy, to fear— 

These are night's mysteries—who shall make them 
clear ?” 


I roam once more thy forest wide, 
I see thee in dreams; : 
My childhood’s home !—I hear again 
The murmur of thy streams. 
I see thee in the sunny sheen 
Of thy departed hours, 
And hear the glad song of thy birds, 
And gaze upon thy flowers. 


Borne on the zephyrs through thy trees 

There is a sad, low tone, 
A voice that telleth to my heart 

Of pleasant summers gone. 

At stilly night, in visions sad 
I weep amid thy shade, 

And sorrow o’er the shipwreck'd hopes 
Remorseless Time hath made. 


Around that hearth, now desolate, 
What happy faces shone, 

What cheerful voices mingled there, 
That far, far hence have gone. 

Stern Time! thou smilest upon the waste 
Of all our hearts hold dear, 

And leavest thy withering trace on all 
We fondly cherish here ! 


I see a form, a stately form, 
Amid those green-wood bowers, 

And calm that pale, high brow appears, 
As when in by-gone hours. 

We wander where the clasping vines 
Adorn each brave old tree, 

And list, as once we listened there 
The wild bird’s minstrelsy. 


7 sire! thy loving voice I hear, 

sce thee in ny dreams! 

Thine eye’s bright spiritual glance, 
Ah! too unearthly seems. 

Methinks the howling storms of time 
Were all too rude for thee; 

Thou cvuldst not meet its chilling blast, 
Nor stem life’s raging sea. 


How can I e’er forget the hour 
I met thy last embrace, 

And felt the clay-cold damps of death 
O’erspread thy saintly face. 

But thy bark is safely anchor'd 

; Where no tempest can molest, 
“ Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest.” 


I know thou'rt with the ransom'd, 
With their shining raiment on; 

But my sorrowing spirit mourneth 
To think that thou art gone, 

O may thy household band at last 
Meet thee upon that shore, 

Where tears of parting aud of pain 
Shall cease for evermore. 


Philadelphia, 11, mo. 1839. F.A. 


The late Dake of Bedford’s rent roll was 
estimated at £250,000 per annum, or up- 
wards of a miilivon of dollars. 


oP. Be, 
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THE FRIEND. 


knowing thou canst hear, and often dost re- 
ward openigy at this time | make my com- 
plaint, because dryness is over my soul, and 
thy comfortable presence is not known, as 
when thou with the shining of thy brightness 
art pleased to arise. Yet in thee will I trust, 
having faith to believe, that in thy appointed 
time, and after thy wonted manner, thou wilt 
appear unto my waiting soul, which is breath- 
ing unto thee under a deep sense of the great 
want I at this time suffer—daily seeking thee 
and waiting for thy arisings; that so this cloud 
may be removed, which hath long remained. 
I doubt my confidence will fail, although there 
is a resolution that, if thou appear not again, 
I will trust in thee ;—having tasted of thy 
loving-kindness, when thou wast pleased to 
appear, as a broad river sending forth plea- 
sant streams of joy and consolation, by which 
my soul hath been refreshed. O my God, in 
judgment or in loving-kindness I pray thee 
appear, that my hungry soul may be filled: 
for I long after thee, @ Lord, and I cannot 
find refreshment as in days past; yet I will 
not cease in secret to wait upon thee, or in 
silence to seek thee, because there it was thou 
didst appear to my soul, and then it was that 
I was made willing to make a covenant with 
thee—that if thou wouldst be with me, I would 
serve thee, my God, with a broken heart and 
an upright spirit ; which | desired thou would- 
est be pleased to place within me, that 1 might 
never more go from thee in heart or mind. | 
can speak to thy praise, thou hast often made 
me a sharer thereof, as in stillness I have 
waited upon thee. O Lord, I can crave from 
thee thy promise, that, for the cry of the poor 
(Lord, who so poor as I?) and for the sighing 
of the needy, thou wouldst arise; and who so 
needy as 1? who at this time want thee, and 
by the want of thee want all things. Oh! 
how sad a thing it is to be overshadowed as 
by a thick cloud, wherein great difficulties, as 
the buffetings of Satan, and the ee tee of 
the enemy, are ready to prevail. ‘Therefore, 
for the sake of the needy, arise; and let thy 
sun be seen to shine, whereby comfort may 
be conveyed to the soul. Lord, thou knowest 
it is my desire to be serviceable for thee and 
for thy truth; therefore I have been willing 
in secret before thee to offer up all into thy 
disposing hand, to do with that and me as 
seemed good in thy sight—who art an all- 
wise God, and knowest best what is best for 
the workmanship of thy hands. So, O my 
God, in patience will I wait, until my change 
shall come, for thou only knowest how it is 
with me at this time. In straits I have sought 
thee, and in difficult seasons I have waited in 
stillness upon thee, and thou hast never failed 
me; but according to thy good pleasure, hast 
broken in as a man of war, strong in power 
and excellent in might; for thou didst over- 
come, and set the prisoner at liberty, who, by 
reason of thy withdrawing, was ready to say 






























































Brief Memoir of the Life of John Croker. 
- Written by himself. 
(Continued trom p. 79.} 


Thus, for about three years I passed my 
time, in the enjoyment of a tender and affec- 
tionate wife, who truly feared the Lord, and 
with-whom I had great comfort ; and we were 
a strength and rejoicing to each other. But 
at length it pleased the Lord to take from me 
my dear wife in child-bed, in the year 1699. 
What shall I say ;—it was a near parting and 
a sharp exercise; yet I was made to say, 
Surely thie Lord is good, let him do as it 
pleaseth: him, and who dares to speak hardly, 
or, sayowhy'doest thou so? Job said, the 
Lord gives and he takes away, blessed be the 
naméiof the Lord. Ged knows what is best 
for us, better than we ourselves; and there- 
fore I will labour to be contented in his will, 
and to follow after that; hoping we may meet 
again where all disappointments are at an end: 
for all things here are uncertain, and man is 
bora to trouble as the sparks fly upwards; 
there: is ne dependence. on any thing below 
the sun, therefore my dependence shall be in 
the right arm of His salvation: hoping he 
will carry me through this vale of tears,— 
and how soon, the Lord only knoweth ; I de- 
sire not length of days, but that I may at last 
finish my course in peace. 

New passing on in my widowhood, I found 
I had some way or other received hurt; for 
there seemed to’ come over me a cioud of 
thick darkness, so that my mouth was stopt 
fora time; and I was as in a wilderness, 
having no comfort in meetings nor in retire- 
ments, but great temptation followed me, and 
it was with me sleeping and waking, inso- 
much that I was not able to follow my busi- 
ness. At last I thought I would make my 
state and exercise known to my then father 
and mother-in-law Peters, who were then not 
only related to me by marriage, but were 
truly near in spirit. When they had the 
knowledge of it, I had their advice; and their 
prayers for me were not wanting, and [ have 
reason to believe were answered; for in a 
little time the temptation began to grow 
weaker and weaker—=strength began to in- 
crease—and light to shine out of darkness, 
which gave me to see the travail of my soul, 
and that it was good for me to be tried—for 
I should thus be better able to speak to such 
as might be under the like affliction. Then 
I had a word to speak again for God amongst 
his people, and cheerfulness increased ; I also 
became fit for conversation with others, and 
followed my business, in which God blessed 
me, and I took delight in my friends. Al- 
though, I lived four or five miles from our 
meeting, which was moveable, yet whatever 
I neglected, I attended that, if at home, on 
fourth days as well first days; God knew what 

inclined me so to do—it was my love to him 
and his truth, which was more to me than any 
thing. in this world. 

[lt appears probable that it was during the 
prevalence of the afore-mentioned exercise of 
mind, that the following solemn language was 
committed to writing. } 

“Q.Lord, in secret to thee do I appeal, 


thyself for a season, yet thou dost not wholly 





























thou hadst forsaken. What shall be said of 
thy loving-kindess and of thy tender mercies, 
but that thou art a never-failing God in the 
midst of difficulties; for although thou hidest 


forsake, therefore what shall be said of thee? 
Open my mouth, and | will show forth of thy 
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praise ;—speak but the word: thy fame is 
great in my soul, for my longing hath been 
great after thee. Oh! Lord, draw near asa 
counsellor to instruct me; for I will wait at 
thy footstool, that I may be filled with wis- 
dom ; for when I have enquired for the place 
of wisdom and of good understanding, I have 
turned into the centre of my soul, where thou, 
that art wiser than Solomon, art found teach- 
ing by thy Spirit.. Here is wisdom and un- 


derstanding, and thou art giving it freely 


without money or price; for pothing here, 


which thou hast bestowed as an outward bless- 
ing on man, is able to purchase it. 
fore, Lord, take all things here below that — 
are thy blessings to me, rather than deprive 


There- 


me of the openings of wisdom to my soul; for 


it is that which I have desired, and through 
many difficulties have travelled to obtain. 


And now, Lord, seeing I have found thee, I 


desire a blessing from thy hand, that so I 
may never depart from thee more ; be pleased 
to let thy presence still be with me, that I 
may for ever be encompassed therewith—that 
I may always be in sight of thee, whom I 
have chosen to be my leader. 
not let my soul be in the fulness of comfort, 
grant that my habitation may be always at 
the entrance of thy fulness, that whensoever 
thou openest, I may behold thy glory with 
delight, and that the sweetness that comes 
from thee may cause my heart to rejoice; 
which may be an evident token that as | hold 
out to the end, I shall receive an entrance 
into rest for evermore.” 


If thou wilt 


I spent two years a widower, and made not 


any motion towards marriage, but was willing 


to see my way clear, and often desired the 
Lord would incline my heart to a suitable 


companion and help-meet in all states. I did 
not see that the happiness of man consisted 


in what he might have as to portion, because 
the Lord is a portion to his, and those that 
put their trust in him, shall want nothing that 
is for their good—which I had faith to be- 
lieve, as I kept here, | should certainly wit- 


ness. 

My honoured father Peters having a desire 
to visit some meetings in London, I accom. 
panied him; and, as I found my heart en- 
gaged, I dropped a few words in meetings. 
So we went from Cornwall, through Devon- 
shire, Somersetshire, and Hampshire, into 
Sussex ; from whence we had the company 
of our friend, Elizabeth Gates, to London, 
whose company was very acceptable. We 
tarried the time of the yearly meeting, part 
of which was very comfortable: Friends seem- 
ed to have great affection for each other, and 
there appeared to be a regard to the worthy 
name of the Lord, which had been great in 
Zion for the strengthening of her, that she 
might not be divided, nor her mighty men 
confuted ; but that her peace might be asa 
river, and her brightness as the morning sun 
without clouds—which was and is the travail 
of my soul. As to myself, I had a good and 
comfortable time there ; and after the yearly 
meeting was ended, I returned with my father 
and friend Elizabeth Gates, to her father’s at 
Horsham, and stayed thereabout a few days; 
then going to a marriage at Shipley, we 
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THE FRIEND. 


ES 


ssed without having any other meeting, to 

ingwood, in Hampshire, being about seventy 
miles, and then to Poole, thence through Dor- 
setshire and Devonshire, and so home. 

I was satisfied with my journey ; my father 
showed a tender and fatherly care over me, 
as to the small gift I had, and my spiritual 
exercise, that I might grow therein. 

{After his return home, his mind became 
engaged with a prospect of making proposals 
of marriage to his friend Elizabeth Gates, 
which was encouraged by his father and mo- 
ther Peters, who loved his said friend E. G.] 

‘In some reasonable time, I acquainted her 
parents with my intentions, had their consent, 
and then making my mind fully known to my 
said friend, prevailed with her to agree to 
my proposals; and in some time after | 
made it known to our monthly meeting. 

The yearly meeting in 1702 approaching, 
I was desirous to bring things about before 
the beginning of that meeting, so that we 
might be married soon after, hoping several 
friends from Cornwall might be at our mar- 
riage ; and accordingly there were, and also 
divers from London and other places ; so that 
we had a large meeting, and greatly to the 
satisfaction of us and others ; for the goodness 
of the Lord attended our solemnity to our 
great comfort, and was as a seal of his divine 
favour, in bringing us together, and uniting 
our hearts in affinity of love. And whatever 
troubles or disappointments may have since 
happened, they have no ways lessened our 
affections ; and this has hitherto preserved us 
as true help-meets in the Lord, both in spi- 
rituals and temporals ; for under any exercise 
either inward or outward, we have been as a 


succour and strength to each other; for, had | 


it not been so, the many things we met with 
might have broken our union. 

So we came down into Cornwall, took a 
house, and settled at Liskeard; and I found 
we had a service amongst Friends, and we 
were thankful to God for it, who never faileth 
them that put their trust in him. But after 
we had laboured under some difficulties, find- 
ing the things of this world did not answer, 
considering the increase of our family, and 
our willingness to be serviceable on Truth’s 
account, not only to labour in word and doc- 
trine for the promotion of the gospel, but also 
to entertain strangers and those of the house- 
hold of faith—my wife inclined for her own 
country, hoping things might be better, and 
we more serviceable there; but I not seeing 
the way for our removal very clearly, and my 

old father and mother Peters, with other 
riends, being unwilling to part with us hasti- 
ly, were not very willing at first to consent to 
our removing, but laboured some time to pre- 
vent the same. At length finding things rather 
grew worse—and the more so, because some 
unreasonable men had deprived me of that 
which was my chief income, I began to hear- 
ken to the request and desires of my wife ; 
unte which Friends also now seemed a little 
to give way, fearing, I believe, lest they should 
be our hindrance, and se came under blame : 
and my father Gates happening: to die, about 


the same time, there seemed to ‘be.a want of|and prophets by the consideration of their 
some person in his room, So, after,pjne yegre, | forefathers, who, through that faith which 


having had four children, whereof three were 
living, we gave notice of a sale of our shop 
and h: usehold goods, and soon disposed of the 
same; then, taking leave of our sorrowful- 
hearted relations and friends, in a tender and 
broken frame of spirit, to the melting of many 
into tears, upon the bended knees of both body 
and soul, we recommended each other to God, 
and to the protection of his Divine Providence ; 
desiring the Lord might go with us and pre- 
serve us in the way we were to go, and give 
us food and raiment, wherewith we hoped to 
be content. He who knows all, knew it was 
not great things which we longed after, but 
that we might be his servants, and be service- 
able in our short space of time, for the good 
of souls; and we desired that he would be 
pleased to keep us in the remembrance of our 
friends, when tar separated outwardly, that so 
we might be as epistles written in one an- 
other’s hearts—for the seasons which we had 
had together were tendering and often melt- 
ing. More could I say of this, for it was a 
day of days, and not easily to be forgotten ;— 
the Lord bring it often to our remembrance 
is what my soul desireth. 

Having thus spent a little time together 
with Friends and other sober neighbours, with 
many embraces and, hearty good. wishes, we, 
with our little ones, and necessary convenien. 
ces, sét forward, being accompanied by Friends 
and others to a place where we ate and drank 
together: then taking our farewell of them, 
we left the country, [in the 3d month, 1711 ;] 
being only myself, wife, and three children, a 
friend, J. S., (who in kindness came to assist 
us,) and our servant-maid. Being favoured 
with good horses, good roads, and fine wea- 
ther, we met with very few disappointments ; 
for all which we were thankful to God, our 
great preserver. 

Now, having made my observations during 
the passage of some part of my pilgrimage, I 
see that there is much trouble attends this 
life, and he that will live godly in Christ Je- 
sus, must suffer much, and bear all things 
with patience, and press forward to the mark 
for the prize of the high ca!ling in God; and 
I hope the Lord will preserve many in this 
labour, who will study peace with all men, 
and pursue it; which, that I may be found in 
during the remaining part of my piigrimage, 
is what I desire. 


(Canclusion next week.) 


‘ ‘ For “ The Friend.” 
An Account of the Life of William Bennit. 


When the apostle, in writing to the He- 
brews, narrates various .instances in which 
the holy ancients, through the “ obedience 
of faith,” had “ pleased God,” and become 
“ heirs of righteousness,” he does it to show 
how “ great a cloud of witnesses” there was 
to. the efficacy. of that power which in all 
ages is present, to. enable the humble believer 
to run with patience the race set before him. 


He strives to animate the spiritual feelings of 


the scattered descendants of the patriarchs 




















‘tis the evidence of things hoped for,” had 
been strengthened to triumph in the midst of 
varied calamities, intense sufferings, inhuman 
tortures, and cruel deaths. After thus inciting 
them to faithfulness, by the example of men 
of like passions with themselves,—who had 
obtained the victory over sin, and been made 
partakers of a “ better resurrection,”— 

crowns the appeal by bidding them to look 
unto Jesus, the author and finisher of the 
saints’ faith. He exhorts them, in their 
affiictions and trials, to consider how even 
their glerious Master endured “the contra- 
diction of sinners against himself.” From 
the renewed recollection of the sufferings of 
the dear Son of God, and from the declara- 
tion that “whom the Lord loveth, he chas- 
teneth,” the ‘apostle would strengthen them 
in patient endurance, that thus making 
straight paths for their feet, the lame of the 
flock for whom Christ died, might not be 
turned out of the way, through any misstep- 
pings of theirs. He warns them, by the 
unforgiven transgression of Esau, never for a 
morsel of meat, however tempting to their 
fleshly appetites, to sell their . birth-right. 
Then, rejoicing in fellowship with the true 
Israel of God, he compares its present con- 
dition with the past. The outward signs and 
shadows of a typical dispensation ; the mount 
that burned with fire, the blackness, the dark- 
ness, the tempest, the sound of the terrible 
trumpet, the unspeakably awful voice of 
words, appertained not to the spiritual king- 
dom into which the church was now brought. 
To each one of the baptized members of that 
body of which Christ Jesus is the living 
Head, the language of the apostle is applica- 
ble. “ But ye are come unto Mount Sion, and 
unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 


Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company 


of angels; to the general assembly and 
church of the First-born, which are written 
in heaven, and to God, the judge of all, and 
to the spirits of just men made perfect, and 
to Jesus, the mediator of the new covenant, 


and to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh 


better things than that of Abel.” 
The consideration of the sufferings, the 


tribulations, the triumphant victories over the 


temptations of sin, the trials of affliction and 
the terrors of death by saints in modern time, 
may well lead us to a train of similar reflec- 
tions, and the enunciation of precepts and 


exhortations in accordance with those uttered 


by the apostle. Many of our early Friends, 
by faith in the spiritual manifestation of 
Christ Jesus as the “ Light within,” by obe- 


dience to its teachings, by submission to its 


sanctifying operations, vere enabled to obtain 
a good report, and were entitled to be num- 
bered amongst that company of whom it was 
declared the world was not worthy. The 
memorials of their meek constancy, and the 
Christian courage with which they bore an 
unflinching testimony for the truth as it is in 


Jesus, in the midst of multiplied trials and 


persecutions, add them to that cloud of wit- 
nesses which on every hand testify to the 
supporting, preserving and canctifying power 
of the Holy Spirit, which, being that which 
teacheth what is to be known of God, is made 
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manifest in man. Thus, whilst observing their 
innocent walking before men, we shall be at 
no loss to comprehend the principle by which 
they were directed, and whilst incited by 
their example, may we also seek for access 
to the only fountain-head of true wisdom and 
spiritual strength, “ Christ in us the hope of 
glory.” Through the operation of His Spirit, 
we may really profit by the record of their 
lives, whilst he is teaching us the same bless- 
ed doctrines, and instructing us to maintain 
them against every stratagem of the enemy. 
If we are faithful, he will preserve us from 
ever selling our spiritual birth-right, and 
enable us to stand in the union our forefathers 
were made partakers of, with the inhabitants 
of the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem. O the spirituality, the holy secu- 
rity of such a state! It looks not abroad for 
Christ! It says not, “ who shall ascend into 
heaven to bring Christ down from above, or 
into the deeps, to bring him up from the 
dead ;” for those who have thus attained, 
have come to Christ, and know him to be 
nigh them, manifesting himself, in the secret 
of their souls, as their daily leader, their 
spiritual feeder, their watchful preserver and 
king. 

William Bennit was one of those who, in 
the early times of our religious society, for 
their faithfulness to the requirings of the 
Holy Spirit, was persecuted by imprisonment 
to death. He was born in the year 1634, at 
Kirtly. From one of his publications, it 
appears that when very young in years, the 
visitations of the love of God were extended 
to him, through which, by the pure light in 
his conscience, he was frequently checked 
and reproved for sin. At times, when his 
evil doings were brought to his remembrance, 
he was introduced into much trouble of mind ; 
but he knew not that that which reproved 
him was the light of Christ, nor that, by 
submission to its teachings, he might be deli- 
vered from the dominivn of sin. He says, 
that when he was iu the company of children 
who had not the fear of God, he ran with 
great delight and joy into sin and wickedness 
with them; but that, when he was alone in 
stillness and quietness, the pure witness of 
God arose with its reproofs, set his sins in 
order before him, and brought his evil doings 
to remembrance. Then trouble took hold 
upon him, and sin became his burden. But 
seeking for ease and liberty, he soon ran into 
sin and vanity again. ‘Thus from year to 
year he went on in rebellion against the con- 
victionsof truth. Although even then the Lord, 
whose merciful regard was over him for good, 
sometimes strengthened him to refrain from 
speaking and acting the evil he had thought 
to say or do. When alone in the fields, he 
at times cried and prayed unto the Lord, 
earnestly desiring the knowledge of Him, his 
Way, and his Truth. But he says, “I 
prayed to a God I knew not; I imagined a 
God afar off, and did not then know it,was 
the Lord that did search my heart, discover- 


ed unto me my thoughts, aud judged me for) 


sin. I knew not that it was the light, way 
and truth of God in my own heart, which 
sometimes raised desires in me to know the 
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truth, and to walk therein. My mind was) leaf that is shaken by the wind. “I knew 
abroad, as is the case with many in this day, | not,” he continues, “ that it was the power of 
who, having desires afler truth and righteous-; God that brought such a trembling upon me, 
ness, are seeking them in carnal ordinances, | and that did in some measure let me see that 











forms, likenesses, beggarly elements, rudi- 
ments of the world, ceremonies and traditions 
of men.” 

At the age of fourteen, he was bound as an 
apprentice. At this time, he says, ‘It pleased 
the God of infinite loving kindness to visit 
me more than formerly, by his pure light 
and spirit, which increasingly strove with me, 
so that I scarce committed any evil but the 
Light would soon judge me for it. Yea! the 
Lord God, with his pure light and gift, did 
pursue me hard, and followed me closely, 
calling to me in my heart with his still voice, | 
to come out of sin. But, like Samuel, I knew | 
not that it was the Lord who did call. I went 
astray us a wandering sheep; yet I had de- 
sires to know the way to the fold; to know 
where the Lord feedeth his flock, and causeth 
them to lie down in peace, quietness and 
rest, where none can make afraid. 
rest my soul wanted, and true peace in God it 


many a time longed for and panted after. I was | 


oftentimes wounded, because of sin, and, for 
want of the enjoyment of love and peace, I 
went bowed down in spirit day after day, with 
an aching mind and wounded conscience ; 
with eyes full of tears and a heart full of 
sighing. Sometimes wishing and secretly 
saying, O that I were in a desert, solitary 
place, where nc man inhabits, that I might 
meurn and weep my fill, pour out my tears 
unto the God of mercy, and spread my com- 
plaints before him whom my soul longs, 
thirsts and pants after, even as the hart pant- 
eth after the water brooks.” 

Whilst the light of Christ in his conscience 
thus broke his rest and peace in sin, and re- 
newed in him true desires, and breathings 
and thirstings after righteousness, pity and 
compassion were raised in him for those 
who appeared under like exercise with him- 
self.’ A tender love sprang up in him towards 
all whom he deemed the people of God. He 
was thus brought to feel with the travailing 
seed of Jacob, and brought into fellowship 
with those who were mournfully seeking an 
establishment in the truth. This feeling was 
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it was not then a time of singing for me. I 
was in a strange land, in the land of captivity, 
and could not sing the songs of Sion, which 
they were ignorant of who were singing what 
others had preseribed and made ready for 
them. This I say without enmity towards 
that people, for my soul beareth love and 
good will towards all men, and desires to 
tender and own the least true appearance of 
God in any. But I desired the enjoyment of 
the love, joy, peace and sweet presence of God, 
which maketh glad the hearts of the righteous, 
and causeth the lowly, meek and upright to 
ing for joy, in the spirit with the understand- 
ing; not songs or psalms which men have 
invented by their human wisdom, from whieh 
the mysteries of God’s kingdom are obscured 
and concealed, but the new and living song, 
which the dead cannot sing, nor any but the 
living who are raised, redeemed out of and 
from the earth; even the ransomed of the 
Lord, who are returned from Babylon to 
Mount Sion. These stand with the Lamb, 
whom they have followed through many tri- 
bulations. These have not loved their lives 
unto death—have washed their robes white 
in his blood, in and by whom they have got- 
ten the victory over the beast and false pro- 
phet. Inthe heavenly dominion of the Lamb, 
by whom they are made more than conquer- 
ors, they stand on the sea of glass mingled 
with fire, with the harps of God, and can 
sing a new song of praise and thanksgiving 
unto him that was dead, but is alive and lives 
evermore.” 

In the time of his trouble and exercise of 
mind, he never made known his condition 
unto others. Although he would gladly have 
had some to have been acquainted with his . 
state, he was straitened about communicating 
it. He found the spirit more and more work- 
ing within him; but, amidst all its reproofs, 
unfoldings and directings, though strengthen- 
ed thereby to resist many evils which others 
were overcome with, he was not sensible of 
its true character. He testifies that he knew 
not “that it was the light of Christ Jesus, or 


strong with him through the whole course of|a measure of the spirit of truth; neither did 


his pilgrimage. His pity, love, compassion 
and tenderness, was still towards the seekers 
and mourners; he could not but sympathize 
with them; and his spirit was constrained to 
bear their burdens. He felt their sorrows in 
his bosom, and secret petitions were often- 
times raised in him to the Father of mercies 
on their behalf. 

Being an apprentice at Yarmouth, he fre- 
quented the meetings of the Independent con- 
gregation there. At that time he deemed 
them the true people of God, although he saw 
much in the lives and conversations of some 
of the chief amongst them, which was not 
consistent with what they professed in words. 
He says that at times the pure witness of 
God in his own heart did, as it were, stop his 
mouth, that he could net sing with them, 
whilst he was frequently broken into tender- 
ness, and brought to quake and tremble as a 





I then know I should have taken heed thereto 
as unto a light shining in a dark place, uniil 
the day had more and more dawned, and until 
Christ the day-star had arisen in my heart. 


|My mind was still, gazing abroad, and 


imagining a God afar off. He was very nigh 
me, but I knew him not.” “ The pearl of 
great price was hid in my heart, but I knew 
it not; the kingdom of God was at hand, but 
I was gazing for it abroad, even whilst it was 
working in me like leaven hid. in three mea- 
sures of meal. The door into the fold, the 
entrance into rest was within, which I was 
seeking without. My Saviour was nigh, but 
I imagined him afar off; neither did any man 
in those days direct my mind unto the light 
and gift of Christ in my own heart.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 


A correspondent of the New York Gazette |} ———-——__—__- 


telates the following anecdote of General 
Washington : 

One Reuben Ronzy, of Virginia, owed the 

neral about one thousand pounds. While 

resident of the United States, one of his 
agents brought an action for the money— 
judgment was obtained, and an execution is- 
sued against the body of R., who was taken 
to jail. He had considerable landed estate, 
but this kind of property could not, at that 
time, be sold in Virginia, unless with the dis- 
cretion of the person. He had a large family, 
and for the sake of his children, preferred ly- 
ing in prison to selling his land. A friend 
hinted to him that probably General Wash- 
ington did not know any thing of the proceed- 
ing, and it might be well to send him a peti- 
tion, with a statement of the circumstances. 
He did so, and the very next mail from Phila- 
delphia, after the arrival of his petition in that 
city, brought him an order for immediate re- 
lease, together with a full discharge, and a 
severe reprimand to the agent for having acted 
in such a manner. Poor Ronzey was com- 
pletely restored to his family, who never laid 
down their heads at night without presenting 
prayers to heaven for their beloved Wash- 
ington. Providence smiled upon the labours 
of the grateful family, and in a few years he 
enjoys the exquisite pleasure of being able to 


ley the money, with interest, at the feet of 
a 


shington. That truly great man reminded 
him that the debt was cancelled. Ronzy re- 
plied, that the debt of his family to the father 
of his country, and the preserver of their 
parent, could never be discharged; and the 


general, to avoid the pressing importunity of 


the grateful Virginian, who would not be 
denied, accepted the money only to divide it 
among Ronzy’s children, which he did imme- 
diately. 


Beautiful.—A deaf and dumb person being 
‘asked ‘what was his idea of forgiveness, took 
the peticil and wrote—'tis the odour which 
flowers yield when trampled upon. 


omen 

Swallowing a Farm.—A farmer in Connec- 
ticut who has occupied the same farm, on 
lease, for about thirty years past, was com- 
plaining that he had not been able to lay up 
any thing from his thirty years’ labour. A 
neighbouring storekeeper offered to explain,to 
him the reason, and proceeded as follows: 
“ During the last thirty years that you have 
been on that farm, I have been trading in this 
store : and the distilled spirits I have sold you, 
‘with the interest of the money, would have 
made you the owner of the farm you hire.— 
Journal of Humanity. 


The late Sir John Ramsden.—The property 
left by this baronet is prodigious. e have 
heard that his grandson, the young baronet, 
eleven or twelve years of age, succeeds to 
£120,000 per annum; £500,000 is divided 


among his three sons; £40,000 to each of 


his daughters; and to his widow the resi- 
dence at Byron, with £8,000 per annum.— 
Leeds Intelligencer. 
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THE FRIEND. INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 
> ae A suitably qualified Friend is wanted to 

take charge of the farm and family of this 

institution. Application may be made to 


Benszamtn Cooper, near Camden, N. J. 
Tuomas Wistar, Jr., Abington. 

Josern Sca1TeRGoop, No. 14 Minor st. or 
Marmapuxe C. Corr, 286 Filbert st. 


—— —__ 


Manrniep, at Friends’ meeting house, Middleton, Col. 
co., Ohio, on 5th day, the 17th of 10th month, Joszrn 
Lyxcu, son of Joshaa Lynch, of Upper Spririgfield, to 
Resrcca Beason, daughter of Richard Beason, of the 
former place. 


, at Friends’ meeting, Upper Springfield, Col. 
co., Ohio, on 5th day, the 28th of llth month, Wiz- 
Liam Carcon, son of Jolin Carson, to Evizanetn Mor- 
ris, danghter of Anthony and Hannah Morris. 

, at Friends’ meeting, Salem, Col. co., Ohio, 
on 4th day, the 27th of 11th month, Eowanp Bonsat, 
Jr., son of Edward Bonsal, to Haswan Jones, formerly 
of Philadelphia county, Pa., daughter of Joseph and 
Elizabeth Jones, both deceased. 

, same day, and same place, Exisna Srrar- 
Ton, son of Josiah Stratton, to Extzaser, daughter of 
David Painter. 


TWELFTH MONTH, 14, 1830, 











However matter of exultation with some, 
or whatever may be the feeling of the many, 
‘ous it is cause of sorrow,—of the deepest 
regret,—almost of despondency, that the 
opera house project has really met with a 
formal :eception, and is now before the pub- 
lic in all its length and breadth, its flattering 
but deceivinz Raeires. in the shape of an 
elaborate report by a committee of citizens. 
What say the watchmen on the walls of the 
different religious congregations, those who 
should be as shepherds of the flocks—* stew- 
ards of the manifold grace of God?” Will 
they not lift up the voice of warning? Can 
they do nothing to stay the threatening plague? 
We have already entered our protest against 
the scheme, utterly repugnant, as unquestion- 
ably it is, to the sobriety and holy circum. 
spection of life, obligatory upon a professedly 
Christian community. At present, therefore, 
we shall content ourselves with copying from 
an exchanze paper the paragraph below. Our| ~ : : 
humble little sheet finds iis way to several a _ — ch lease af ate a 
places of concourse, and it may chance that euneupiten, \ annan, wife of Joseph Turney, in the 
some of the opera folk may thus see what} 58:h year of her age. She was a member of Sandwich 
people abroad think and- say on ‘the subject, | Monthly Meeting, and for several years has accepta- 
and possibly it may give rise to profitable bly filled “the stations of overseer and elder. She 
reflections in the minds of some. It may oe from: carly 1, asl exeiaptary ‘eoncd(it' te 

. attendance of meetings, taking great pains to 
also be pertinent to the case to refer to two) attend her Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, the 
extracts in another part of this sheet, from} nearest of which was over twenty miles distant. For 
the writings of the amiable and pious, and,| many years her health had been declining, and in 
we suppose, popular Bishop M‘Ilvaine. The i calpstasnens tate aeeipeaemadion: 
pontvpreedy tee bstcromapotenibestbeen rackgg ~ pucgtayny mpeg hates 

1 ; ; " , e her fast illness with Christian 
of such licentious modes of spending precious} patience, and imparted much salutary counsel to her 
time. children and friends about her. She frequently ex. 

“Folly.—Notwithstanding the ‘hard times’ — an apprehension of her approaching change. 
7 = \ nd on one occasion, to a friend who came to visit 
in Philadelphia, a number of the leading men) her, she said, “1 have no anxiety about recovering ; 
who cry out against the government are en-| I feel as though my day's work is nearly done; 1 
gaged in preparing to build an opera house in 
that city, to cost nearly half a million of dol- 
lars! in which the ‘extremely modest’ Italian 


have a comfortable assurance that | sh.ll be received 

mto my heavenly father's kingdom.” After a pause, 
female dancers will display themselves, by 
twirling like a top on one foot, while the other 


she added, “ It is not for any works of righteousness 
is raised in the air. Honesty and morality 


which I have done; I am a poor creature; it is all 
will not be promoted by such a lavish ex- 


through the mercy and atonement of my dear Se 
viour.” At another time, not haying haden 

penditure, on such objects, at such a time as 

this.” 














for the night, it being a lat. hour, her hea asked 
her if it was in consequence of pain that she could 
not sleep. She said “No; I am enjoying that that 
is better to me than sleep.” At-another time, in 
alluding to her past life, she said, “I have looked jit 
a over night after night, as I have been lying here, 
A public examination of the Infant School, Sikes teed a Selien totes ete aa. 
° ue ° b § a 
under the care of the Association of Friends anienh onaneiaitn satiate thet ol a passed by. 
for the Instruction of Poor Children, will| 1 is through the unmerited mercy of my Redeetv- 
take place on sixth day, 12th month, 20th, 


er.” She was much sngeged in er, Near 

in the lower room of their school house, on| close, she es “O heavenly Father, keep near 
Wager street, at 104 o’clock, A. M. me, and do not forsake me—to the end," and 
much more, whieh could not be understood. Her 
physicten observed oie N be thought she was in 

reat suffering, she ied, “ No can describe 
le am willtog to suffer—my aieones suffered be- 
fore me.” A friend, in her hearing, mentioned, her suf- 
fering was nearly through ; she said, “ I'am ‘willing to 
suffer all that my Heavenly Father is pleased to lay 
upon me.” Her understanding remained clear to the 
end; she quietly expired, without sigh or groan, an 
exemplification of the faithfulness of the nye 
voice, heard by John, “ blessed are the dead which 4 
in the Lord.” 


The first lecture on Instinct was listened to 
with much apparent interest by a crowded 
assemblage, of both sexes, at Friends’ Read- 
ing room, on third day evening last. The 
other lecture is to take place on third day 
evening next. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 
WANTED, a Friend to act as Steward of 
this Institution. Apply to 
Krauser & SHarpuess, 
No. 8 South Fourth street. 
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